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WHEAT WORM. 

The time is near at hand when it is to be feared these 
enemies of the farmer and wheat grower will be at 
work; and as, notwithstanding the attention given the 
subject, there is much respecting their habits that re. 
quires elucidation, it is to be hoped that farmers wil] 
examine their fields frequently, and with particular re. 
ference to the worm. It seems that the worm which 
has excited so much alarm here within a year or two, 
and which is found in the ear at harvest, and on the 
floors at threshing, is not the worm which has been so 
fatally destructive to the wheat crop at the east fora 
numberof years. The worm there is smaller than ours, 
is whitish like a small maggot, and is rarely, if ever, 
found in the head at harvesting, having left it for the 
earth. According to Judge Buel’s description of the 
state of the ear in which the castern worm is found, 
there is reason, however, to apprehend that worm is 
among us, as during the last season we frequently heard 
farmers complaining that on passing their fingers over 
an ear at harvest, it would be found not more than half 
filled; a faet attributed by them to a blast, but which 
agrees perfectly with the description given by Judge 
Buel, of the ear which hee been attacked by the worm 
of that region. 

We were sorry to not find among the Reports of the 
gentlemen engaged in the survey of this state, one from 
the Entomologist attached to the corps, as from the 
known ability of Dr. McKay, we could expect more 
definite information respecting the wheat insect, in all 
its stages, than could be furnished by less competent 
observers. If, however, tlie delay was necessary to ep- 
sure entire accuracy, we shall not complain, though it 
is to be hoped no longer delay than is absolutely requi- 
red, will occur, as an interest of millions is annually at 
stake. It will be well for all farmers to look to this 
matter, and if possible, detect the earliest appearance 
of the parent fly, or the worm itself, in their fields. 





CULTURE OF TURNEPS, 

There are several kinds of what are called the En. 
glish or common turnep, in order to distinguish them 
from the Swedish turnep, cultivated ia this country. 
Thus, there are the common flat, round, and long tur- 
neps, and within a few years several new varieties have 
been introduced from abroad, none of which appear to 
have attracted much notice, or proved acquisitions of 
much value, unless we except the Norfolk white and the 
Globe turneps. On rich lands, we have seen some of 
the latter produced, exceeding in size and beauty any 
thing we ever witnessed in any other turnep. 

The cultivation of all the English turneps is conduct- 
ed on the same general principles, and requires the same 
qualities and conditions of soil. This should either be 
a rich virgin mold, or lands that have been long in grass. 
In this country, new land, freshly burned over, on which 
no crop has been grown, is preferred for turneps, as the 
earth is usuallpfeee from grass or weeds, and the ashes 


from the burnt brush or leaves is one of the .. 
ble dressings fora turnep crop. Old grass 
take of the richness of new lands in some degree, and 
when carefully turned over, and the surface rendered 
fine by the harrow, present a surface well fitted for the 
reception of the turnep seed, and in the decaying and 
buried sods of which the vigorous tap roots of the young 
plant will find ample nourishment. 

Turneps are sown cither broadcast or in drills. This 
must of course be determined by the nature of the 
ground. If sown in drills, it is now the common prac- 
tice in Europe to have the drill barrow distribute at the 
same time with the seed in the drilJ furrow a small quan. 
tity of bone dust or poudrette, amd by thus giving the 
young plant a rapid and vigorous start, the ravages of 
the turnep fly or bug, which so often attacks and de. 
stroys the plant before the rough leaves are formed, are 
mostly prevented. On soils that have not been cultiva- 
ted, the attacks of insects are rarely injurious. Sow- 
ing in drills is preferable to broadcast sowing, as the 
seed is more evenly distributed, and the thinniag and 
dressing the plants sometimes require, is more expedi- 
tiously performed. In turneps sown broadcast, they 
must be thinned, either by the hand or the hoe where 
too thick, or inferior bulbs will be the result. 

The time of sowing the turnep, varies according to 
the latitude; they requiring to be sown earlier in a 
northern than ina southern one. From the 20th to 
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the 25th or 27th of July may be considered about the 
proper time of sowing here; though earlier than this 
| would be better than later, as the turnep is generally 
found growing until frosts, and severe ones arrest it. 
In the southern part of Pennsylvania, from the last of 
July to the tenth or middle of Aggust will do; and in 
Virginia, from the middle to the last of August is pre- 
| ferred. It is a too common custom where broadcast 
sowing is adopted, to scatter the seed on the surface and 
leave it to its fate. Such seed will usually vegetate in 
time, but not so vigorously or evenly, as when slightly 
covered with earth when sown. If covered too deep, 
the seed will not vegetate at all. 

The quantity of seed to he sown i# variously estima. 
ted. Loudon states the quantity, when drilled, at from 
two pounds to two and a half per acre. But we know, 
by experience, that one-half this quantity, when pro. 
perly distributed, is better than the whole, furnishing 
an abundant supply of plants for the ground, and many 
to spare. The old rule of a thimble-full to a rod square, 
would, when sown broadcast, be an adequate quantity, 
and probably require thinning. In broadcast sowing, 
many mix the seed with ashes or sand, this enabling 
them to distribute it more evenly than if sown alone. 
The great danger is unequal distribution, and too much 
seed ; though where the insect is to be apprehended, as 
on cultivated lands, or thinning by the hoe is to be em- 
ployed, the quantity of seed may be increased without 
much danger. 

The principal enemy the turnep has to contend with, 
is the fly or bug which devours the turnep while in the 
seed leaf. Many methods of preventing its ravages 
have been devised, of which none have been more suc. 
cessful than the application of soot, and the dressing 
besides has a favorable effect on the plant. Turnep 
growers know by experience that there are seasons when 
all their efforts cannot prevent the destruction of the 
crop. Turneps, when grown on land subject to fre. 
quent culture, are apt to have the bulbs attacked by 
worms, which are sometimes so numerous as to render 
them useless. ‘Those sown in virgin soils, or those rare. 
ly subjected to cultivation, are generally exempt from 
this evil. 

There are none of the common kinds of turnep, un- 
less the Yellow Aberdeen is an exception, which will 
admit of preservation through the winter. They all 
gontain so much water, and so little solid matter, that 








when taken from the earth they soon become pithy, and 
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are of little value for food or for feeding to animals. 
But the yield, particularly of the Norfolk white or 
globe, is very large, and very large numbers of sheep 
and cattle are annually fed upon them in England. 
The Aberdeen and ruta baga are exclusively grown for 








winter and spring food for animals, these keeping as 


easily, and with perhaps less danger of loss, as the 
potatoe. 





FENCES. 

There is scarcely any department of farming of more 
immediate consequence than that of fencing; and 
there is none that, as a whole, is more neglected or 
badly managed. If the proportion of crops that are 
annually lost in this country, from the use of such apo. 
logies for fences as are freqdently seen, could be cor- 
rectly ascertained, and added to the sum which must be 
deducted from the value of the horses and cattle thus 
taught vicious and unruly habits, and the whole pre- 
sented at once to the eye of the farmer, or Jandholder, 
it can scarcely be doubted he would be surprised at the 
result, or that he would at once awaken to the impor. 
tance of having good fences. 

A large part of our country is comparatively new. 
Instead of inquiring how we should save our timber, 
the great anxiety of the present generation has been, 
how they should get rid of it. The idea that there 
could ever be a want of wood for timber, fences or fuel, 
has not as yet found a place in the minds of many; and 
they go on needlessly cutting and destroying, forgetting 
that ages or centusies are required to repair the mis- 
chief the woodman’s axe will occasion in half an hour, 
The influence which good wood lots will have on the 
value of lands seems to be entirely overlooked by pro. 
prietors, and for the sake of having a few more acres 
to ‘go over’ in cultivation, lands are cleared which 
would be far more valuable for their timber than for 
anything else. On a large part of our farms, we have 
too much land deprived of its timber already; more 

than we can, or do, cultivate well, and all that we at- 
tempt to do more than this, must result in eventual loss, 
In no one respect is this waste of wood so sevcrely felt, 














as in that of fences. Physical causes seem to render it 
clear, that a very large part of our country must have 
fences of wood, or go without them. The most fertile 
and valuable districts have the fewest stone suitable for 
walls, and perhaps on one-half of the farms in Wes. 
tern New-York, and the states farther west, there is 
not stone fit for walls, sufficient to inclose the farm, 
without reference to other fences. Hedges, as yet, have 
exhibited little to encourage us to hope much from their 
adoption. Whether the attempts have been made with 
improper materials, or whether our climate is unsuita- 
ble to their growth, has not perhaps been fully decided, 
but it is certain their cultivation has been mostly a 
failure. 

It seems clear to us, then, that we must be driven to 
the necessity of using wood or stone exclusively for 
fences, and every farmer should have his attention ar. 
rested by the best means of seeuring the cheapest and 
best material. Where stone can be had suitable for 
walls, there can be no doubt as to the fence that should 
be mad>. Walls cost more in the first place than al. 
most any other fence, but if made of good materials, 
they are a permanent fixture, and can be calculated 
upon accordingly. We say good materials, for in many 
parts of our country, the standstone, or shale, of which 
fences are built, contains so much argillaceous matter, 
or clay, that water penetrates the fissures, and the frosts 
of our winters crumbles the stone to atoms. Blocks 
taken from quarries of this kind of stone that appear 
tolerably hard and firm, will split and crumble in this 
way when exposed, and the nature of the mane should 
be tested before much expense is incurred in quarrying 
and building. This result is particularly common on 
the middle or elevated zone of this district ; the south. 
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ern slope containing more sand and less clay in its con. 
stituents, and the northern slope furaishing limestone || 8°®SS. 


or etuilitotie of the necessary hardness and durability. \| _ ** On carefully examining between the blades of grass, 


in the fields above mentioned, the author found that 
In a paper in the New England Farmer a few years |! there was scarcely a space of two inches square, with. 


since, Mr. Shurtleff estimated the cost of several kinds || out a little heap of the cylindrical ag of worms. 

. f) ; j.}| lt is well known that worms swallow earthy matter, 
& yess vsepinctea Biagio: stctedbceasam | and that having separated the serviceable portion, they 
ence,) as : 


| eject the remainder at the mouth of their burrows.” 
White cedar fence made of posts and rails, five rails ! 


in height, three lengths to two rods nearly, cost 91 cents | and Darwin, we are disposed to dissent from both, and 


a rod.‘ || believe that the earth worm is more or less injurious, ac. 

White pine rails sawed two inches by eight, and chest- | cording to its numbers; and that the agency it has in 
nut posts, four rails high, three lengths to two rods near- || the production of mold is very limited, if indeed it is 
ly, cost 64 cents a rod. In both these instances the cost || sensibly felt at all. 


was exclusive of the sctting. We imagine the opinions of practical farmers and 








Good four and a half feet stone wall varied from $1 | 


tached to the red clay subsoil by tho longer roots of the | 


With all deference to the opinions of Messrs. Loudon | 


— 


their burrows, lime spread on the surface does not reach 
| them. Perhaps applying it pretty liberally along the 
walks of a garden, or between the rows of plants, after 
|| a shower, and while the worms were on the surface 
| might kill some of them; but probably the most effec. 
| tual remedy will be ploughing so late that the ground 
1 will freeze hard immediately after the work is done ; 
| and using no manure that has not been piled and heat. 
‘| ed by fermentation to such a degree as to destroy what 
worms and eggs may be existing in the mass. 











ROADS. 
| Roads are one of the few things in which all classes 
of our citizens are interested; but to none, are good 


to $2,50 the rod, according to the ease with which the and fact, are entitled to great respect, however unable i fifths of the farmers of the State must live from ten to 
stone could be procured; and the manner in which it 1 they may be to give reasons or philosophise on such | twenty miles from their markets, and in disposing of 


was laid, whether by trenching or otherwise. 


Hodge fence, made of Virginia thorn plants, (Crate. H 


gus cordata,) set twenty-one to a rod, cost at the end of | 


the fourth year, including planting, trimming, &e. 40 i 
cents a rod; and this agrees very well with the estimate || 
+} 

1 not be denied, but that such earth is rendered more valu. 


made by Mr. Kirk, of Brandywine, Delaware, who has 
had more experience in the making hedge fence than 


} 
almost any other man in the United States. 


We have found by experience, that in making fence 


of posts and rails, or posts for bars or gates, there is | 


nothing gained by making the posts too small. aot sists is taken from it; and from the circumstances in 


haps there is no timber in which the difference of dura- | 


gardencrs in matters that belong purely to observation || roads of more importance than to the farmer. Four 


facts. Now we have never known a farmer or gar- 
dener that did not consider the earth worm a nuisance ; 
| and scarcely one that did not think that they were ex. 


produce of farms, it is probable that each one in the 
|| course of the year travels one hundred and fifty miles at 


i} least. There are many farmers, whose teams in carry. 
on? a4 6 . . . i} 
hausters of the nutritive qualities of the soil in which | 


| ing off the surplus of their farms travel five times that 
they abound. That they bring earth tothe surface can. | amount, and when it is remembered that on good roacs, 


| . : : 
‘| a team will draw one third more with equal ease than 


able by being divested of its nutritive qualities (or ‘ser- | over bad, or what is called tolerable roads, the import. 


| viceable portion’ of Mr. D.) in its passage through the |! ance of good roads to such will be apparent. 
worm, may well be questioned. Nothing, it seems, is || If, as seems probable, we are destined to have no 
added to the earth; the matter on which the worm sub. speedy change in our present system of road laws, 


,| though their defects have frequently been pointed out to 
which the worm is found, and propagates in the great. | our legislatures, it is certainly advisable that the best 


bility between large and small posts is more striking || 
than in that of the common white ecdar or cypress of || 
our swamps. Mr. Shurtleff found his cedar fence to || the worm exists. 
last about fifteen years, the posts rotting off in that | 
time; and perhaps fifteen years may be set down as H 
about the ordinary duration of a wood f2nce, let the me. | 
thod of construction be what it may. This single fact | 
should cause farmers and land owners to pause, and ask, i 
where their fences are to come from, when their pre. | 
sent, and perhaps already half decayed, worm fences || 
are rotten and gone? Weare convinced, that ere many i 
years, want of fence wil! be one of the most serious || 
evils the farmer will be called to encounter. 


est numbers, it seems plain, that the parts of the soil 

the most essential to plants, are precisely those on which | 
We have no evidence that the worm | 
is injurious by attacking or feeding on the roots of | 
plants; the injury is effected by diverting from them the | 
nourishment they would otherwise receive. Different | 
kinds of vitality cannot well exist in the vicinity o | 
each other; it is a law of nature, that the weaker and 


illy fitted to contend with the more voracious lumbricis. | 





H being indebted to the carth worm for the mold with 
|| which the face of the earth is covered. We think such | 
'| is not the case, because nowhere is the richest mold 


EARTH WORMS—MOLD. 


The increasing number of earth worms (lumbricus more plentiful than in places where an earth worm was 
terrestris) in the cultivated parts of our country, has | never known to exist. New countries are notoriously | 
drawn the attention of many farmers to the subject, t destitatd of casts Wotan. 7 | 
and elicited some inquiries as to the effect of their pre. | 

sence in such numbers in soils that are cropped. The | 
opinion of some seems to be, that while they confine | 
themselves to the soil, they are harmless, if not actually | 
beneficial. Loudon says that this worm, “unless exist. | 
ing in great numbers in a single place, cannot be rank. || 


Every one who remembers 
the original soil of this country when the forests were 
first removed, will recollect the abundance of mold, 
and the total absence, except in some few places, of the 


ed among injurious animals, notwithstanding the pre. } 
judices of farmers and gardeners against them. With. | 

out worms, the earth would soon become hard, cold, in. | 
capable of receiving moisture, or of giving nourish. i 
ment to roots. ‘They arc, in fact, the great promoters \ 
of vegetation, by boring, perforating and loosening the | 
soil beneath, and by manuring it above with their ex. || 
crement, which is thrown up into lumps called worm || possession in millions of our lowlands, gardens, &c. | 
casts.” It is to this latter process, the throwing upon | 

the surface of these casts, or excrementitious matters, || 


yards where manure and animal matter kept the earth 


; . | manure applied. 
have attributed the formation of mol, or that part of | 


less perfeetly organized, must give way to that which || 
is higher in the seale, and hence the roots of plants are | 


We are equaliy sceptical, as to the alleged fact of our || 


: , th road is impossible. 
, in little miry spring spots near the lakes, and old, black || them a good smooth I 


began to make their appearance some ten years after || 
the settlement of the country, around barns, and in | 


rich and moist, and they have now in some places taken 
Places heavily manured are the most infested by them, | 


: _as the young worms, or the ova, are bronght with the || 8"Y event. 
as they arc supposed to be, that some modern writers | Instances are recorded in this jour. || 


use should be made of the laws we have, and their exe. 


| cation be effected in the most efficacious manner possi- 


le. That a large proportion of the labor annually ex 
| pended on our roads is thrown away, and in some in. 
| stances much worse than that, is evident to every one. 
| It is idle, and worse than idle, to think of making a 
_ good road, by piling rich mould on an undrained porous 


| surface, or indeed on any other. In order to make a 
good road it is necessary in the first place that the po. 
‘sition should be well selected. Great mistakes have 
‘occurred in this country in the first laying out of roads, 
and the errors, where discovered, have too often persist. 


led in, by preventing removal. When the line of a road, 


‘after a thorough examination by competent individuals 
| is fixed upon, the first object should be the complete 
drainage of the road way by cutting of all springs, and 
he removal of all water in the soil to a suitable depth. 


t 
Instead of scraping on this roadway, 80 prepared, all 
t 


| he muck and vegetale mold that is near, let a pathway 
| of materials as free from vegetable, or porous, or claycy 


earth worm. We loved to fish in those boyish days | matter, be laid, of proper thickness and well smoothed 
. . Uy 37 : ; sc * y ’ | 
(we have not entirely lost the relish yet,) and well re. |! and rolled. f the best of materials, but as they are 
‘| , 1 
_ member the difficultics we were compelled to encounter |} doubtless ons of th 


Broken stone, if made sufficiently fine, is 


i , one ef the worst, and with 
| in procuring worins for bait. They then existed only || usually applied they are 


Clean gravel 
i 


| j ri nd there are few sections of 
looking, antediluvian fellows they were. They first || is the next best material, an 


our country in which bods of this article cannot be found 
within reasonable distances, suitable for making or re- 
| pairing roads. If any of the stones in tt are too large, 
let them be broken or cast aside ; if it contains too much 
earth, this is casily separated by sifting, and where the 
earth is of an aluminous cast, it should be separated in 
Where clay in any form exists, water will 
be retained, and a muddy surface will be the result. We 


’ j 3 
‘ . . , — . » slate, or aluminou 
; ar nal, in which these worms have so accumulated around | have seen in many places the clay siate, 

the earth which is of the most value in supporting || 


Vogctat.on. ., Their presence in wells js to be accounted for from the || 

Mr. C. Darwin, F. G.8., in a paper read before the | habits of the animal, When there has been a summer | 
London Society in 1837, was the first, we believe, to re. || shower towards evening, as soon as it is dusk the worms || 
duce this theory to a form, by an explanation of the || issue from thet burrows, throwing up numcrous casts | 
manner in which this worm is supposed to produce the | in clearing their holes from the washings of the rain, | 
results attributed to it. His attention was called to an and creep in every direction over the surface. Penetra. || 
examination of the process by finding that some fields |) ling every opening where moisture exists, the well serves \ 
over which lime and cinders had been spread on grass || 28 2 trap for them, and in such openings they accumu. | 
land, and which had never been ploughed, were found, || 


| 
' 


? | late till necessity compels the owner to clear out his 
after intervals of twelve or fifteen years, to have these || 


well, and thus free himse’f for a time from the nui- 
coarse materials covered with mold to the depth of || sance. Where they appear in such numbers, close eurb. | 
three inches. ing and banking is required to shut them out. 
and lime) was in some places 
vat the superficial mold was only at. 


* This layer (of cindors 
8O continuous, th 





Quick lime would undoubtedly destroy them, could | 
‘it be applied ta them in that state; but ensconsed in 


i . te airt ds; and 
houses and in wells, as to render the water unfit for use, || shale of our country app!i d to repairing roa A “om 
|| though when first pat on it makes a smooth road, ! 


soon decomposed by the action of wheels and frost, and 
becomes as tenacious of wet as common clay, and of 


course as unsuitable for a covering to a road. er 
It will cost rather more perhaps to make a good Fr 


at first, than a poor one, but the good one will be found 
much the cheapest, sotting all the comfort aside, in the 


end. It can be casily repaired, will be durable, and the 


cost of transportation upon it most materially lessened. 


ote we on. 
| In repairing roads if the grave! has tobe drawn any c 


siderable distance there wil! be found a saving ofexpens®, 


usually, if advantage is taken of sleighing for placing 


the material on or near the linc of thesoad. If the work 


now expended at once on the highways was to be some 
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of it reserved, and performed as most required, the best | are nearly all the organic remains which occur in the 
|| slates, but fragments of the trilobite Cryptolithus tersel. 


results would in many cases ensue. The most of our 
roads are composed of such materials that ruts of great- 


er or less depth are formed in them by the action of 


wheels, and particularly in wet weather. Unless these ‘| 
| organic remains of the Dudley limestone to correspond 


are occasionally filled and the road levelled, these ruts 
will continue to deepen, till the road becomes nearly im- 
passible, and a loss in transportation far more than equal 
to the expensh of repairing in season will ensue. 

At the 236th page of the Farmer for 1838, there is a 
drawing and description of a road scraper or leveller, 
which should be in the possession of every road district 
inthe State. Next to the good effect it produces, is the 
rapidity, certainty, and ease of its execution. With it, 
two men and a stout span of horses, will do more to. 
wards smoothing and repairing a road, than halfa dozen 
men and as many horses, without it. For removing the 
loose stones, filling the ruts, and smoothing the carriage 
way, this scraper is unrivalled, and as it costs little we 
hope each district will procure and use one. In passing 
from_a district where this instrument has been introdu- 
ced and is used, to one where it is unknown, the differ. 
ence is almost as sensibly great, as from a MacAdami- 
zed road to the corduroy one of a new country. As soon 
as the roads of a district are dry in the spring, they 
should be gone over, and the surfacesmoothed with this 
scraper, and the operation should be repeated as often 
as is necessary during the season. If the surface of the 
road is so constructed that no water can remain upon it, 
little more will be required to keep any road smooth and 
in good order, than attention to the water courses, and 
tho occasional use of this scraper. A somewhat exten- 
sive observation of the state of the roads last year con- 
vinced us, that the diagonal! road scraper is one of the 
greatest improvements of the age in keeping roads in 
good order for the traveller, or the farmer. 


THE CROPS, 

So far as we have been able to gather from our ex. 
change papers, and letters from all parts of the country, 
are in general very promising. The small grains as a 
whole never looked better; the principal danger, has 
been apprehended from an overgrowth, or too great 
luxuriance in the plants. Corn constitutes the only 
exception to this favorable appearance, the cloudy wet 
weather of June and the consequent low temperature 
having essentially retarded the growth of this. A fa. 
vorable July and August may compensate this deficien- 
cy; but at present corn is smal] and backward. Pota- 
toes, and grass, are fine. 








THE GEOLOGICAL REPORTS. 
Timothy A. Conrad in his Report on the Paleontolo- 
gical Department of the Survey, says : 


‘*In Europe, the equivalents of the New York forma- 
tions are divided into two great systems, termed Cam. 
brian and Silurian, which are uncomformable to each 
other. Over the highly inclined strata of the Cambrian 
or Tludson system, rest in a nearly horizontal position 
the Silurian strata, with the limestone, and slates of 
which series commenced the first condition of the seas, 
favorable to the existence of myriads of shells, corals, 
and trilobites, whose exuviw have very materially added 
to the thickness of the strata. The organic reinains do 
hot greatly differ in each, but they are far more rare 
and limited in number of species in the older or Cambri- 
an system (in this country) except in the two overlying 
rocks, or the lowest of the Silurian system. Still in the 
fossils of the older division, we can recognize a charac- 
ter sufficiently marked and distinct, to enable us readily 
to classify the strata wherever we may find them in the 
Niost distant localities. The upper term of the Cam- 

‘ian system, may be recognized in the vertical and 
contorted slates and olive sandstones of the Hudson 
river, extending from Newburgh to Glen’s Falls. 

“ Organic remains, other than obscure Fucoids, are 
very rare except in particular localities, where Fucoides 
éerra of Brongniart, abounds, and is very characteristic 
vom its numbers, for in the Silurian rocks it is almost 
vaknown. Several other species of the genus have also 
been found in the same localities. F, dentatus also oc- 
‘urs, but is not nearly so numerous as in the Silurian 
“sates, "nis speeies is supposed to bear no analogy to 
'arine plants; indeed all the members of the group are 
very unlike the true Fucoids of the Transition. These 
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latus have been very rarely found, a species common in 
the Trenton limestone at Fonda on the Mohawk, and at 





| Glen’s Falls. 


“Excepting two trilobites, I have always found the 


with those ef rocks far above the Trenton limestone, 
and therefore it was natural to suppose that Calymene 
Blamenbackii had escaped from the catastrophe in re- 
mote seas, which destroyed it here. But that trilobete 
has lately cen found in the Rochester shale in company 
with ‘supdus caudatus; in this place it occupies the 
*«fue position in the scale of formations which it holds 
«' Dudley, above the Trenton limestone, but in this 
cou'.try it is characteristic only of the latter formation, 
fur there it abounds, whilst in the Rochester, it is very 
rare. Occasionally the relative position of two forma. 
tions may be obscured, or the mineral character so simi- 

lar that the amount of difference will not be always es- 

timated by those who describe them. It is just so in 

Ohio and Kentucky, where no observer has yet drawn 

the line of distinction between the Trenton and the new- 

er limestone superimposed upon it, because the similari- 

ty in mineral character and coler is so perfect, and the 

for nations thin out inte mere teims and layers, that a 

c:itical kno ledge of the fossils is necessary to determine 

the difference in age. It is possible therefore that Caly. 

mene Blumenbackii and Asaphus tuberculatus are most 

abundant in a limestone at the base of the Dudley scries, 

which corresponds in age not only with the Trenton 

limestone, but also with the Slandcile flags of Murchi- 

60n. 

“ Excepting Lingula, no Civalve with a perforated 
apex occurs either in the Silurian or Carboniferous sys. 
tems. ‘The genus T'erebratula is wholly unknown, and 
the shells usually referred to that genus. I propose to 
group under the generic name of Stenoscisma, derived 
from two Greek words signifying narrow fissure, a char. 
acter these sheils possess under the imperforate apex of 
the larger valve, and which serves to connect the genus 
with Delthyris, from which it differs in having no car. 
dinal area. This last named character on the other hand 
connects it with the genus Strygocephalus. I refer to 
it the common Silurian bivalve T'erebratula Schlothci-. 
mii. The genus Producta of Sewerby is unknown in 
all the rocks of the Silurian system, except in the high. 
est or the Ludiow strata, where two species occur ; here 
on the contrary, the genus Strophomena of Rafihesque 
is unknown, 2s well as in the Carboniferous sy:tem, 
whilst it abounds in the Helderbergand Trenton lime. 
stones. 

‘*‘ Among the curicus and interesting organic remains 
of the ‘T'ransition, the Fucoids are not the least worthy 
of notice. ‘They are even more characteristic than the 
estacea, so far as the species have been determined, for 
particular specics are more absolutely limited to the re. 
spective rocks in which they originated, They assume 
a variety of forms, no doubt corresponding to various as 
yet undetermined genera, Some of them have been of 
a fibrous reticulated structure, having vesicular appen- 
dages, ofien lobed and imitating on the sandstones the 
forms of tracks of reptiles and birds which some writers 
have believed them to be. On plate 26, in Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, these foot shaped vesicular Fu. 
coids may be seen attached to the net work, and no doubt 
they performed the office of floats to support the fibrous 
structure to which they were appended, Some natural. 
ists have doubted the vegetable origin of these singular 
remains, but they neither could have been polyps or rad. 
icated animals, since no trace of organic structure oth. 
er than the mere general form is ever exhibited. Besides, 
lixe the Fuci, they were very partial to a sandy bottom, 
being comparatively rare in limestones, whilst the corals 
and radiated animals are chiefly found in the latter. 
| Fucoides Harlani is extremely abundant in the red shales 
of Medina and Rochester, and in the equivalent sand- 
stones and shales of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and is 
more generally known than any otherspecies. It is ab- 
solutely limited to this peculiar formation, serving to 
identify it in every locality. It appears to have formed 
a net work like the Dictuolites, but terfinating in some 
of its ramifications unlike the latter, in fasciculi, some- 
what resembling the human fingers. It is very difficult 
' to ascertain with certainty whether the branches really 
anastomose, but such is the opinion derived from a care- 
ful examination of some very perfect specimens. 

“ It is doubtful whethera more perfect series of Tran- 








' sition strata than that of New York can be found in any 


part of the world, and certainly no group or system is 
| more perfectly characterized by peculiar forms of organ- 

ic remains. Nine distinct groups occur within the lim- 
| its of the State, all below the great coal formation and 
Carboniferous or mountain limestone strata, which lie 
in the bordering counties of Pennsylvania.” 


A part of this Report is devoted to controversy and 
and criticism, which we are rather inclined to think are 
out of place; not that we object to his factsJor his in- 
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ferences, but we suppose that controversy and criticism 
are incompatible with the dignified tone of an official 
Report. We would not be fastidious however, and only 
throw out these hints for consideration. 

Nineteen new species of organic remains are descri- 
bed in this Report. 

Farmer’s Museums. 

Mr. Colman, most usefully employed in Massachu- 
setts in making an Agricultural Survey of that State, 
under the direction of the Legislature, among his vari- 
ous excellent plans is collecting a“ Farmer's Musgum,’» 
for that State. It is to consist, as far as is practicable, 
of the seeds of all kinds of plants interesting to farmers, 
whether useful or noxious, domestic or foreign, of spe- 
cimens of other portions of plants than their seeds, such 
as the timber of trees, the entire plant of the grasses 
and others of a small size, of insects, which attack 
grains, fruit, &c., of the variety of soils, and of rocks 
connected with them, and the minerals used as manures, 
with books, journals, prints, &c., relating to Agricul. 
ture. 

Why not have such a museum, not only in one State, 
but in every State, and not only in every State, but in 
every County in our Republic ? 








. BOTS, 
Whether this insect produces injury to the horse, or 
otherwise; whether it adheres by the head, or by the 
forceps of the tail to the coat of the stomach; and 
whether any substances not powerful enough to endan. 
ger the life of the horse, are of any avail, when attack- 
ed, as is generally supposed, by this insect, are ques. 
tions that nave excited much debate among those who 
profess to be versed in the diseases of that useful ani- 
mal, the horse. Youatt and Clark, by a physiological 
examination of this larve, have proved that he fastens 








himself by the tentacule of the head, and that he some- 


| times penctrates the coat of the stomach; but exten- 


sive and numcrons dissections of the stomach of horses 
supposed to have died with the ‘ bots,’ also proved that 
death from this cause, or indeed injury, was very rare, 
and that in most cases the cholic, produced by injudi- 














cious treatment, was the source of the animal’s déath. 

Mr. Green, of Massachusetts, has communicated to 
the Medical Register, a valuable paper on the habits of 
the bot, from which we extract the following statement 
of the effect produced on the living bot when subjected 
to the action of some of the substances generally used 
as remedies for such attacks. In these experiments, 
the larve were three-fourths grown, and vigorous. 


Immersed in, Lived Hours. Min. 
Decoction of Tobacco,.....+.+sseeeeeeees 11 
Strong Elixir Vitriol,..-..s+see+eeeeeeeeees 2 
Esse..tial Oil of Mint,.... eee eee eee eee eee 2 
Volatile Spirit,...+.cecsceececeeeccencceees 0 


Spirits of Turpentine,....-++++seeeseee see eD 
Decoction of Pink Root, .......---.e0++00+10 
Pid Ol, «s02.0%09,490.0b0000000¢en dhopsee 
Tduesed OU... 0 occ cs cccqvocccceccccceses 
Tincture of Aloea,...+-+e-ssceeeeecee cee 10 
Brine, ..00sceeseccccecccessessccecseces 
Solution of Indigo,.........0+-esee cece e010 
El xir Camplior,..+-ss-cesecersecceeneces 10 
The experiments marked no effect were continued for 
the time stated and then discontinued. It has been gene- 
rally believed that mercury was effectual in destroying 
the bot; but Mr. G. immersed a number of small bots, 
with one large one, in a strong solution of corrosive 
sublimate. ‘The small bots died in about sixty minutes, 
but the large one was taken out six hours afterwards 
apparently unhurt. Of all the substances tried by Mr. 
G., none caused tliem to let go their hold on the stomach 
(after the death of the animal of course) except strong 
vitriolic acid; and this, it is well known, could not be 
safely administered to the living }orse. ‘The spirits of 
turpentine would secm the most efficacions, as well as 
safe, of all the remedies that could be dircetly applied, 
and great care would be required in exhibiting even this, 
lest it should, in this case, as in many others, prove that 


No effect. 


SSSSSssosussse 


| the re:nedy was tvorse than the disease, 





On the 22d ult. at Grand Gulf, on the Mississippi, they 





were feasting on early ripe corn, of this scason’s growing. 
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COMBMIUNICATIONS. 








REPORTS ON FARMS—No. 1. 

Mr. Tucxer—In my sketch of Wheatland, I men. 
tioned that 1 might furnish for your use, a particular 
account of the management, produce and profits of sev- 
era] farms I visited, individually. As I have the liber- 
ty to use the name of Gen. Rawson Harmon, and as I 
neglected to obtain the same liberty from the other gen- 
tlemen I visited, I will mence with his. 

Gen. H. has a farm of 260 acres, 200 under cultiva- 
tion, and about 60 acres in wheat, annually, this yeay 
75 acres, averaging, for a course of years, 21 or 22 bush. 
els to the acre. In one instance 67 bushels, from one 
bushel of seed, on 1} acres of land. In 1837, crop on- 
ly 15 bushels, in "38, 16; in’33, a fruitful year, 274 

bushels. 

He thinks fall ploughing not good for any crop, 
though sometimes warranted for killing blue grass. 
Summer fallows the greater part of his wheat ground, 
first ploughing in June, sometimes ploughed but once, 
generally twice more, before sowing, which is from the 
10th to the 20th of September ; except for the fly, would 
prefer from 5th to the 15th. 

Once ploughing, in August, of land that has been 
mowed or pastured, followed by the roll and harrow, 
produces good crops. Frequently sows wheat after corn, 
and barley, but not so much after oats and potatoes. 

Prefers cutting wheat before the kernel is hard, thinks 

the flour better, straw worth about double, and harvest. 
ed with less waste. Uses the cradle entirely for cutting 
wheat, even when lodged, which is followed by the rake, 
put in shocks of 12 sheaves, without caps, put in the 
barn in from 4 to 8 days, after cutting, from 10 to 12 
sheaves producing a bushel. Thinks 3 pecks of seed to 
the acre sufficient, sows flint and Indiana wheat, the 
last 3 or 4 days earliest. Sowed in March, of last year, 
one quart of early May wheat, produced 11 quarts bad- 
ly shrunk, which was sowed in the fall by the side of 
about the same quantity from Virginia, little difference 
in the wheat, now growing from each. Usually sows 
4 or 5 bushels of summer wheat, thinks it preferable for 
bread to winter wheat. 

The Hessian fly deposits ite eggs, sometime before 
the last of September, below the lowest joint near the 
root. From May to July a nit, about the length of a 
flax seed, and half its width, may be found in the straw. 
In its first stages, the nit is white, when more matured, 
about the color and smootliness of flax seed. From 
this nit a fly is hatched, about the length of the com. 
mon house fly, but more slim, which deposits the egg 
producing the nits above described. 

Wheat sowed before September is very apt to be*inju- 
red by this insect, and sometimes attacks and destroys 
spring wheat, but more rarely than the winter kind. 

A worm has attacked wheat in this vicinity for twen-. 
ty years. The egg is deposited in the kernel, while in 
the milk, and continues in it after the grain is cut, fre. 

quently appears when threshing, and sometimes in the 
screen box. The injury from this worm is to the ker. 
nel, which turns black, is not much eaten after it be. 
comes hard. The worm is of an inch long, not larger 
than a common knitting kneedle. Is far less injurious 
to the wheat crop, than the insect before mentioned, and 
much evil or danger is not to be apprehended from it. 
Does not answer the description given by Judge Buel, 
of the grain worm in the eastern part of this State, and 
in New England; its history not known. 

Land intended to lie in pasture or mowing ground one 
year or more, always seceded with clover, from 4 to 8 
Ibs. to the acre, sowed on the wheat in March. Clover 
culture considered almost indispensable in connection 
with wheat. 

Plants corn on clover lay, ploughed once, rolled and 
harrowed immediately before planting ; cultivated, or 
cleaned almost entire] y with the shovel plough and culti- 
vator ; does not hill, cuts the corn at the roots, when the 


for roasting. Stalks nearly equal to hay, excellent for 
sheep ; produces from 30 to 60 bushels to acre ; averages 
forty. 
Oats sowed with once ploughing, rolling, and harrow. 
ing, a bushel of plaster to the acre used ; produce about 
50 bushels to the acre. Potato oat best, had 33 bushels 
from 15 quarts, weighing 43 Ibs ; cultivated like com. 
mon oats ; now raises no other. e 
Beans planted in drills, 2 feet apart, kept clean with 
shovel plough and cultivator ; produce 25 or 30 bushels 
tothe acre. Do not exhaust land, good to precede 
wheat, one season preceded ruta baga, former planted 
10th of May, latter 7th of July. Peas have in a great 
measure failed for several years past. 
Gen. Harmon thinks ruta baga the most profitable 
root raised, put on clover lay with once ploughing, roll- 
ing and harrowing, sowed in drills by a drill barrow, 
costing $2,50; one man sows from 3 to 4 acres a day ; 
produces 600 bushels or more tothe acre. Wurtzel and 
sugar beet, good roots, the former about equal to the 
ruta baga, per bushel, but a little inferior to the sugar 
beet and potatoe. Had one ruta baga weighing 18 Ibs. 
sugar beet 17, and wurtzel as large. Tenth to 20th of 
June, the time for sowing bagas, Ist of May for beet 
and wurtzel. 
Planted last year half a bushel of Rohan potatoes, 
produced 33 bushels. This year have an acre planted. 
A single potatoe has been known to weigh 13 lbs. 
Apples profitable for stock, especially hogs. Last 
year, kept 13 hogs, of 150 lbs. each, or more, for two or 
three months, on one bushel of apples fed in the morn. 
ing, the same at evening, given raw, no other food . 
never had hogs do better. Apples about equal to pota- 
toes, good feed with bagas, for fatting hogs, both need 
heiies: Bagas may be fed raw to cattle, and store 
oge. 
Jersey Sweeting and Harrison apple, preferred for 
feeding, about equal quantities of each. About J00 
bushels of apples, picked by the hand from the trees 
last fall, and laid into bins, say a foot deep, have kept 
without any picking over, till this time, June 11th. 
Gen. H. keeps 250 sheep, Merinos and Saxony, have 
produced, for three ycars past, 3 lbs. 5 1-2 ounces of 
wool, perhead. Turns off about 70 fat sheep annually, 
consisting of old ewes and wethers, 3 years old. Lambs 
all come in May ; rams altered when a month old. 
Horses preferred for most kinds of work, especially 
ploughing ; keeps one pair of oxen, four cows, and from 
four to G young cattle. Uses tor these horses and cat- 
tle and 250 sheep, 20 tons of hay, annually Keeps 
cattle principally on straw, corn stalks, and ruta baga. 
Horses which work, grained, others lie in the yard. 


Cows and oxen stalled, make more manure and require 
less food. 


Has six hives of bees called the “* Chamber Hive,” 
having two chambers or small boxes, which slide in 
and out, and can be removed when filled with honey. 
Thinks them preferable to any other kind of hive, with. 
in his knowledge. 

Stable manure better to be housed; coarse, long 
straw, if in considerable quantities, better to be exposed 
to rain and snow. Manure always best to be ploughed 

n immediately after spreading, and as soon as practica- 
ble after it is carried into the field. When thus treated, 
toadstools often appear on the furrows a few days after 
they are turned, especially if succeeded by rain. Uses 
about 5 tons of plaster annually. 

His barn, rather two barns with a shed on the west 
side, on a N. and S. line, is 186 feet. Northern end, 
on an E. and W. line 90 feet. Sheds sufficient for all 
his sheep and cattle, not stabled, Cellar in the barn, 
sufficient for 1,500 bushels of roots. Wheel way in the 
| barn in the 2d story. 

Keeps two hired men through the summer ; for three 
months, help averages three men; during the winter, 
one. Harvesting, embracing cradling, raking, and 





carting, sometimes dene by one day’s work to the acre, 
upon an average, supposes it 1; days. 





greater part of it is glazed, and a portion of it only fit 


Wheat is the great object with Gen. Harmon, as it 
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is with most or all the farmers in Wheatland and the 
adjoining country ; but he, in common with most or all 
others, supposes, that as much wheat can be raised with 
the amount of stock he keeps, or in that Proportion, ag 
with no more than would be necessary for the business 
and family use. It is also generally supposed that the 
wheat crop may be considered as clear profit; as the 
wool, mutton, pork, and occasionally some beef or live 
cattle, may pay, ona farm of two or three hundred acres, 
all the expenses of the business and of the family. 

In the reports of the farms I visited, I shall pay no 
regard to their comparative value, either in soil or man. 
agement, in prefixing the numbers, and of those which 
may succeed, I may be unable to give the names of the 
owners, unless, in the mean time, I should hear from 
them, as I should deem it an improper liberty, to usc 
in a public Journal the name of an individual, without 
his consent, or substantial reason to believe that he 
would not withhold it. Respectfully yours, 

Josian Hozs.sroox. 





“SUPPLY AND DEMAND.” 

Mr. Tucker—I have read the remarks of Mr. Sand. 
ford before the Marcellus Society with considerable in. 
terest, and think his notions of the connexiou be. 
tween supply and demand, and the cause of high and low 
prices in the main, very just. Mr. Sandford says that 
30 years since the proportion of farmers in the whole 
population was 70 in the 100, now 40 in the 100, and 
he intimates that the falling off is occasioned by a transfer 
from the laboring or producing class, to those he has 
named as the non producing classes of the community. 
Now without stopping to enquire whether the pro- 
portions were, and are, precisely as he has stated them, 
it seems to me that he has in a great measure, overlook. 
ed in the address, the cause, which to me appears more 
than any other to have produced the admitted great de- 
crease of the agricultural part of the population, and 
that is, the rise and rapid increase within the time sta- 
ted, of an entire new interest, or class, viz: the manu. 
facturing one. 

The increase of a mechanic and manufacturing popu. 
lation is a natural and I may add inevitable result of an 
increase of wealth in any community. The tillage of 
the earth is the first and greatest, as it is the simplest 
source of wealth. When this is acquired, its expendi. 
ture is the next step. ‘To afford the means of doing this 
the art of the manufacturer is at once put in requisition. 
When duly proportioned, agriculture and manufactures 
mutually benefit each other, by supplying mutual wants: 
but when the balance is lost, and the manufacturing in- 
terest is sustained at the expense of the agricultural, as 
it always is, when the hands employed in producing ar. 
ticles of mere convenience or luxury, should be engaged 
in creating bread, the result must be ruinous. To prove 
this, it is enough to cite the example of Great Britain at 
the present moment. The world can do with a very 
limited supply of manufactures, but it cannot do without 
bread. 

In this country the cotton, woolen, and iron manu- 
facturing business, not to mention the thousand other 
items in which multitudes of our able bodied population 
are employed, may be said to be wholly the work of a 
few years, and the hundreds of thousands so engaged, 
must have been taken from the field. Thirty years 
sinee, Pittsburg, Lowell, and the thousand manufactu- 
ring villages of New England and the west, had no 
existence or but barely one. Our millions of spindles 
had not then commenced their hum, and called from 
the plough and the domestic spinning wheel, the thou- 
sands that now wait upon their motion; nor had the 
shops been built and crowded with able bodied mechan- 
ics which arc now employed in preparing the countless 
varicties of machinery that manufacturing industry de. 
mands. When in addition to his palpable cause of the 
decrease of agricultural labor, we add the thirty thou- 
sand men employed on our canals, the twenty thousand 
on our railroads ; and the multitudes employed in ¢o"- 





structing new ones, we surely shall finda way of ac: 
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lation, without supposing they have been swallowed up 
by the classes of Lawyers, Doctors, Priests, or Mer. 
chants. I do not deny that the ‘professions’ as they 
are, in courtesy, termed, are oyerdone. I do not deny 
that there is a feverish and shameful anxiety in too 
many of our young men to escape from the farm into 
the ranks of these classes; an anxiety boding no good 
to our institutions, and filling the land with quacks, 
pettifoggers, mercenary unqualified teachers, and men, 
who bankrupt in property and character, get their living 
by ‘ hook or by crook.’ It will be a happy thing for our 
country when a more healthy state of feeling shall be 
induced ; when labor shall no longer be deemed dis- 
honorable; and the noblest and most useful of all pro. 
fessions, agriculture, restored to its proper place and 
rank. In bringing about so desirable a consummation, 
the reasoning of such men as Mr. Sandford will do 
much—the practical example of their successful labors 
on the farm, still more. 8. M. D. 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND —No 7, 

The progress of discovery in truth has been wonder. 
ful, not so much in the amount and value of it, as in the 
slow degree in which it has gone on. Indeed, discove. 
ries seem to be made as they are needed, that is, as they 
can have a practical application, and must have an ap. 
preciable importance and estimation. How many dis. 
coveries would have been valucless two thousand years 
ago, which are now almost necessaries of life. Even 
the art of printing was scarcely known in ancient days, 
It was not till religion and science and liberty, three 
kindred friendly allies in the support and maintenance 
of the best interests of man, began to be developed in 
their true nature, and to diffuse themselves for benefi- 
cial results, that the press could be the friend of man. 
Steam, with all its amazing energies, (and who shall 
tell what it is to accomplish) would have been uscless 
in the ancient state of navigation, arts, commerce, and 
despotic power. Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and as necessity has called, the discoveries were made. 
We are struck with the fact in things of olden time. 


The specific gravities of bodies had become important 


a few centuries before the Christian era. But even the 
simple method now practiced was unknown. At length 
Archimedes, so distinguished as a philosopher, mathe- 
matician, and practical man, saw the simple operativn. 
This is well told by the author of the Scientific Class 
Book. 





“ As the specific gravity of a liquid is indicated by the | 


relative ~pace which any given portion by weight occu- 
pies, so in the same manner the specific gravity of a sol- 
id body may be inferred from the bulk of water or any 
liquid of known specific gravity, which an ounce, a 
pound, or any similarly ascertained quantity of the sol. 
id would displace when plunged in the liquid. On this 
principle depend the usual methods of determining the 
specific gravities of bodies, by means of hydrostatic bal. 
ances, hydrometers, areometers, agd oleoineters. 

“ The discovery of this fundamental principle of sci. 
ence has been gencrally ascribec to the Syracusan phi. 
losopher, Archimedes, and the circumstances relating to 
it, are thus reported by Victruvius. Hiero, king of Sy- 
cuse, having ordered an artist to make hima golden 
crown, found after it was completed some cause for sus- 
picion that the goldsmith had imposed on him by mix. 
ing with the gold, with which he had been probably 
furnished from the royal treasury, an inferior kind of 
metal. The investigation of this matter was referred 
to Archimedes, who appears to have been unable for 
some time to contrive any satisfactory method of ascer. 
taining whether the crown consisted of mixed metal or 
pure gold. At length, on his getting into a bath, he ob. 
served that the water rose on the sides of the marble 
basin or reservoir in which he stood, in exact proportion 
to the bulk of his body beneath the surface of the fluid. 
At once the idea flashed on his mind that every solid 
plunged under the surface of water must displace pre- 
cisely an equal bulk of that liquid; and as solids, bulk 
for bulk, are some lighter than others, the comparative 
or relative gravity of two or more solids might be ascer- 
tained by immersing equal weights of them in water, 
and observing the quantity of fluid displaced by each of 
the solids. Convinced that he could by this means find 
out whether Hiero’s crown had been adulterated, the 


Philosopher is said to have leaped from the bath in a fit |! 
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counting for the small numbers of our agricultural popu- of scientific ecstacy, which rendered him insensible to 


every thing except the importance of the principle he 
had discovered, and running through the streets, he ex. 
claimed aloud, “I have found it out—ZJ have found it 
out.” 

‘* In order to apply this theory to practice, he procu. 
red a mass of gold and another of silver, each having 
the same weight with the crown; then, plunging tlie 
three metallic bodies successively into a vessel quite 


‘filled with water, and having carefully weighed the 


quantities of the liquid v-hich had been displaced in each 
case, he ascertained that the crown was, bulk for bulk, 
lighter than gold and heavier than silver ; and he there. 
fore concluded that it had been alloyed with the latter 
metal. 

**In comparing the relative or specific gravities of 
bodies, itis necessary that there should be some standard 
to which the respective weights may be referred. The 
adoption of water as the standard of specific gravity is 
attended with several advantages, whivh have induced 
philosophers generally to consider its density, under cer- 
tain conditions of temperatureand atmospheric pressure, 
as affording a convenient point of comparison to whieh 
may be referred the densities of other bodies, whether 
solids, liquids, or gases. The relative density of gases 
is sometimes estimated by comparison with that of at- 
mospheric air, as the standard; but the ratio of the spe. 
cific gravity of atmospheric air compared with that of 
water being known, that of the other gases may be de- 
duced from computation when their density compared 
with atmospheric air has been ascertained. Alternations 
of temperature, as to heat and cold, as well as the 
weight of the atmosphere ané the purity of water, also 
effect the bulk of water so considerably as to render it 
absolutely necessary that any substances, whose speci- 
fic gravity we wish to ascertain by experimental comp tr. 
ison with that of water, should have the same tempers. 
ture with the standard liquid, or that allowance should 
be made for any considerable difference of temperature. 
Water attains its utmost degree of density at 40 degrecs 
of Farenheit’s thermometer. A cubic foot of pure wa. 
ter, at ils greatest density, weighs ajimost exactly 1000 
ounccs avoirdupois or 62} pounds. If, therefore, the 
epecific gravity of water be represented by the number 
1000, each of the nunbers in the following table will ex- 
press the corresponding weights ofa cubic foot of the 
several bodies in it. 
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‘* Many bodies will floaton the surfaces of metals 
while in fusion; and thus, earthy and other substances 
found in metallic ores rise in the state of scoria, in the 
process of reduction, 

“ The solution of a solid in any liquid increases its 
density ; thus seawater is heavier than pure water; and 
an egg will sink in the latter which will swim in brine. 
Hence it sometimes happens that a heavy laden vessel, 
afier having sailed in safety across the salt sea, sinks on 
entering the mouth of a river of fresh water. 

“The specific gravity of the human body during life 
is in most cases nearly the same with that of river wa- 
ter. Corpulent people are, bulk for bulk, lighter than 
those of sparer habits; for the adipose membrane or fat 
of animals is inferior in specific gravity to water. The 
body of a person destroyed by drowning, will sink far 
beneath the surface ; but after several days have elapsed, 
a body thus treated, usually rises to the level of the wa- 
ter, from the accumulation of gas within the body, pro- 
duced by incipient putrefaction. It is then chiefly ow- 
ing to the air included in the cavities of the body during 
life, especially that portion contained in the lungs, that 
a man is enabled to float on the surface of a pond or 
river.” C. 


COW 3. 

Mr. Tucxer—There is always, as far as I am ac. 
quainted, a good deal of care on the part of farmers to 
remove from cows when they ealve, what is called their 
cleanings. Without having much experience in stock, 
yet there has been a doubt in my mind that this course 
is not right, and against nature, as the cows are lead by 








their own instinct to use it themselves. I have been 
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further lead to disapprove and doubt the theory of ta. 
king from them this substance, from having of late 
years lost two very valuable cows, when the utmost 
pains was taken with them, and this matter carefully 
removed ; and have never lost a cow that has calved in 
the woods or unscen. 

It appears to me quite important, that the experience 
of farmers on this subject should be brought forward, 











and not having seen it noticed in any agricultural paper, 

I take the liberty to call the attention of those to it, to 

whom it is interesting; andit is interesting to every 

man who keeps a cow. 8. 
June 18, 1839. 





BEES, 

Perhaps there is no subject connected with the inte. 
rest of the producer, about which so great a diversity 
of opinion exists, as the proper management of the ho. 
ney bee, (Apis mellifica of the naturalist,) which is a 
sufficient argument to show that the subject is not well 
understood, particularly by a few who have written for 
your useful and interesting paper. Should not our at. 
tention be more closely drawn to the nature, character 
and habits of this interesting and profitable insect, and 
not form our opinions from one or two isolated cases, 
before we give advice which may involve our neighbors 
in pecuniary losses, or cause a destruction of this valu. 
able portion of their stock. For instance, Mr. L. N., 
of Windsor, Ohio, would seem to recommend expensive 
hives, adorned and beautified, and inquires, have they 
not a taste for architectural grandeur? He also recom. 
mends a large hive, three feet wide, three feet deep, and 
fourteen feet long. In answer to the above inquiry, I 
would say, they have no taste for architectural gran. 
deur or scenery. Do they not frequently forsake the 
most splendid fixtures, the most elegant parterre, and be. 
take themselves to the gloom of the forest, and house 
themselves in an old hollow tree ora cavity in the rocks. 
And with regard to the large hive recommended by L. 
N., with the kindliest feelings to the author, I would 
caution your readers against its use. Numerous expe- 
riments of the kind have been inade under my observa. 
tion; all have in the end proved failures. It is a fact 
admitted by all apiarians, that but one queen or female 
will be permitted to live in the same hive ata time, how. 
ever large the hive or colony may be. Hence it fol. 
lows, that after having increased her colony to a given 
number, the waste by death of her subjects from discasr, 
casualties and age, will be as great as she can possibly 
supply. Whereas, if the hive should be small, say 12 
or 14 inches square, frequent swarms will come out, and 
with each swarm a young queen or female, to assist in 
swelling the amount of population. The young hive, 
as well as the mother hive, soon becoming again crowd. 
ed, both swarm; now having four females instead of 
one, and thus go on increasing ad infinitum; whilst 
large colonies, from causes above named, remain sta- 
tionary; their combs becoming old and foul, the bees 
dwindle and die. But I am becoming more lengthy 
than I intended. I will make a few remarks relative 
to wintering bees, and thenclose. A few months since, 
I saw an article in the Genesee Farmer, from the pen 
of Dr. E. Barnes, of Reading, which I fear is caleula- 
ted to mislead. He says his neighbor buries his bees as 
he does his potatoes, and was told that they came out 
in the spring healthy and in good condition. Notwith- 
standing I esteem the Doctor as a scholar and a gentle- 
man, I must denounce this practice as calculated to en- 
gender disease and death among bees. But few ani- 
mals seem to require a more pure, dry, and circulating 
atmospherc, than do honey bees. They will not flour. 
ish well, even in the summer season, in cold, damp and 
shady situations. Confined air, or air deprived of the 
slightest portion of its oxygen, is particularly offensive 
to them, as you may perceive by slightly blowing your 
breath into a hive ; even in its most dormant state they 
become infuriated. But as they are natives of a warm 
climate, they cannot withstand the rigors of winter in 











our northern latitudes without considerable protection, 
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as is too often proven by examining hives in the — | Neighbor B. reasons thas—‘ell, I find my farm is be 
which have stood out unprotected through the winter; i! coming very foul, (consequently less productive than 
some you will find ¢ongealed in a solid mass, which is |, {rmerly,) I am resolved to sell. ‘The daisy and other 


occasioned by the humidity of the air in the hive, pro. 





more freely ventilated, you will find perhaps one-half longer. I have but one of two things now, that I can do, | 
of the bees lying dead at the bottom ; dry, but frozen to | 
death. In these latter, the wax moth, or bee moth, im- || run my farm, or else sell out! 


I believe I will adopt 
mediately take possession. 


He waits perhaps a year or two | 
guarded, they commence: feasting, breeding and spin- || for a purchaser, (in the mean time they are spreading 


Finding so much comb un- || the Jatter alternative. 





ning their webs, and in June you have a hive filled with || radidly.) C. comes along, he is pleased with the place, | 


moth and web instead of bees and honey. H it has less Canada thistles, mustard, pigeon weed, &c., 


To obviate all these difficulties, I remove my hives as | than the farm he has just disposed of had, and he re. 
soon as cold weather commences to a warm and dry | solves to purchase. The bargain is completed. He 
cellar; bore two or more inch holes ncar the top of the | spends 50 or $60 per year to subdue the eveeds, but it is 
hive, to permit the humid and heated air to escape, and | 
a fresh and purer stream of air will pass in at the bot. | 
tom, and thus keep up a free ventilation. If these | 
holes at the top of the hive be stopped, the bees them. | foul stuff is entailed upon us. 
selves and board on which they sit will become as wet || 
as if water had been poured upon them. By the above 
treatment, my bees are as numerous and lively in April 


they were in August, and all swarm the latter part ( ; 
oe , ; . + Ws. * ied alee te seriall Mr. Tucker, is there no remedy for these things? 

May or first of June. t ? j a 
’ J , e || How long shall the honest farmer, labor and toil to 


n for removing the ho: rithout killi | ‘ . a , 
upon a plan for zemenang Sap hovey "SY | eradicate these impurities from his soil? Probably, | 


s; if suc 1, you shall m in. ‘ : v , 
bnees Wf: cuaenertins en Oe, Neat Hae 2 Ae while his negligent and shiftless neighbor allows the | 


Rearkey, Jnas 39, TE, Hapag, Sepnae. '| foul seed from his land, to be carried by every breeze, 
NOXIOUS WEEDS. over the length dnd breadth of the land. 
Mr. Tcecxen—My attention has been much directed Again, I ask, is there no remedy? Let the eye of | 


of late to the prodigious increase of noxious weeds. 1 public opinion be directed, as it should oe, to the man, 
In a former communication, I mentioned the erie. || 

tence of the evil among us and around us. IT beg leave 

to assign a few rofgons wiiy it 1s so; and I shall have | 

attsined my end, if I succeed in any degree in turning || eyor you wish to purchase a farm, before any examina. 

public opinion (which you are aware does many things !} tion of titles, and searching of records is done—let the 

in this country) to the subject. I would not have it 


understood, that this section of country alone has ob. 


unavailing, he soon becomes weary, and finally adopts | 


Another probable reason is, the unusual cold and wet 
weather we have had, for 3 or 4 years past. I find that 
| foul weeds thrive best in wet seasons. 











who permits these things—and give him one long, lin. 
gering, withering look. 


LupLowvitte. | 


M. at my elbow, suggests a remedy, it is, that when- 





enqairy be instituted at once—Sir, is your farm free | 


|| fom every description of foul weeds? insist upon.a de. 
tained this sad pre-eminence. In the adjoining county, || 


in the towns of G. and L—d, the latter particularly, || p.ooch ieave, and when they are compelled to sell at a | 
(and I now speak knowwingly,) the Canada thistle is ; 
maxing big and rapid stric-s. 

One gentleman alone, has, it is estimated, 390 acres 
entirely izarmersed with Urem. He boldly affirms, that 
they are not injurious, and that they make the best of | 


teed for she p! 


| sacrifice of 10, or $15 per acre, then I reckon vou would 
Touch the pocket, the right one, 


| i 
'! witness a reform. 
} i 
} ah, that would do the thing. 

| 





A NEW STRAWBERRY. 


ot} ! fand it 3 Ve, ‘ . ] 
A-other tells me (and it is cqually ab- || Mp. Tocxen—A few days since when passing through | 


“ \ that th lated ; hnewort make ale regs) if ' ' . 
surd) that the daisy and Jobnswort make also excellent |! 9 half cleared ficld, I observed near where I was passing, 
, eheror ne the . . tas it . . 
hay for sheep and otler stock. If men actuated by | a spot of about 10 fect around, covered with a peculiar 
|| pale green leaf. At first, I took it for the running black, 


i 
such motives, and governed by such principles, are guc- | 
|, bery, but on a closer inspection, perceived that the loaf 


cessful in their business, (if it is farming.) then there is 


Peet's ; i| 
no contradiction in terme. | was of the strawberry form and appearance, except the 


ae dha ts Maa ee 1 lightness of the color, and that there were many with 
sung Ws HUONS, ANG Improve. |) five ] aves instead of three. On looking stil! closer, I 
meats in the arts, sciences, and agriculture, that mea, | discovercd the fruit half formed, and that it was indeed | 
farmers of fifty years experience, should reason thus! | a strawberry, but as much different in shape from the | 
One thing is certain, that it is not strange that far- |) common strawberry, as the leaves were in number and 
mers acquire property so slowly, and that they collect. \| color. The berries being all of the pineapple shape. I 
ively succecd no better than they do. It is a query | have transplanted a few of them in my garden, and if 


witl 2, that mz ‘s ,' +? } ' . | 
nes tuat more do not “ push out” than there does. | they should prove a valuable species, as they have eve. 
ba a nary ut ° ~~ impossibility for =_— ? pore to at- \| ry appearance of proving, I will inform you, as a farther | 

ain y thing minence, (1 iigh,) say || ; rer = Aolnal 

tain to any thing like eminence, (that is to high,) say || improvement in this delicious berry, is very desirable. | 


Niagara Falls, June 19, 1239. D. 


respectability, in his profession, when so culpably negli. | 
gent, and GrossLy icNoranrt, particularly at this period, 
when the “ waysand incans” of acquiring knowledge is | 
withia the reach of aux, 
The moet promineat reason I can assign for the ex- 
istance of foul weeds among us, and the ascendincy 
they have obtained, is the almost unpardonable negli- |} is go late in the season, that it is of no-moment, perhaps, 
gence of the farmer. ‘This arises, in part, from a want | yct I will give my experience. Some 25 years since, I 
of due reflection and consideration of the evil conse. used, when buying onion seed, to test its qualitics thus: | 
quences of allowing them to accutnulate as they have. i I put a sample of the lot into water boiling hot, and if 
Without doubt, when foul weeds of every variety are || good, each seed in from one to say five minutes, puts | 
left to grow in patches, whether large or smell, they im- | forth a sprout about 4 of an inch. 


TESTING ONION SEED. 
Ma. Tucken—Ia your Farmer of the 25th May, you 
quote Rees’ Cyclopedia, touching testing onion seed, 





and ask for more than he gives you of explanation. It 








poverish the land in a considerable degree, and they take i] pin, and put the secd in loos Ry ae y 
tac place of that which might have hethe 1s been made |} the inks ss ' ) - 2, ied at, beh mney 
profitable, Another deetal is, the ‘shdataead ehinges | Didier ita. prs Madd ae Cee | 
teal les takin’ are ‘ pe ; poe aid . | bs a pm be vt. lave your water full heated be- 

P > I “ in every nciguvoraiood,. meat || fore pu ung hic sced in, Was my rule, Yours, 
the transicr of farms from one to another. | ; 


R. W. H. ' 


weeds, have really become qu.te a burden, I have tried | 
duced by their respiration and transpiration from the | every expedient to dispose of them, but, unsuccessful in 
bodies of the bees. In other hives which have been all, I caunot consent to be thus taxed with them, any 


: ; call 
I must either submit to sce these infernal weeds over. | 


} 


| §.’s plan, thinks he had better sell, and go west!! | 
| Thas the ball is kept rolling—and thus it is, that the | 


, c'sive, and satisfactory answer—if tn the negative, take || 


i} 
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Plow versus Plough. 
Ma. Tucker :—Whether plow or plough is the most 
elegible orthogrophy for that useful instrument, is the 
question. I am for PLOW, for three reasons ; it is shorter 
itis more natural, or more according to the sound of 
the letters, and it has the best authority, viz: Webster 
anithe Bible. IfI should have occasion to use the word 
again in any communications I make to your paper, you 
will do mea favor by using that orthogrophy. 
Yours, 





ete 


J. Hovsroox. 








Carrant Wine. 

One of the best fruits in the world, is the currant. It 
will flourish in almost any situation. The shrub is sure 
to bear whether it is cultivated or not, though the quan. 
tity of fruit is always in proportion to the attention be. 
stowed. When fully ripe, it is a good article for the 
dessert—a jelly made from it, is pleasant and agreeable 
to the palate, and is, besides, said to be very useful in 
inflammation of the throat. But perhaps the most im. 
portant use to which currants can be applied is that of 
making wine. ‘This when properly made and carefully 
managed, is a most excellent article—superior to much 
of the wine sold as imported—and can be manufactu. 
red at small expense—the entire cost not exceeding fif. 
ty cents per gallon. The quantity which might be 
made from an acre, is computed at no less than three 
hundred and twenty gallons, estimating two gallons per 
rod. In speaking of the quality of this wine, a connois. 
seur has said, that “ while it is much above the inferi. 
or imported wines, it has none of the dileterious proper. 
ties of the manufactured compounds.” 


We have several times made wine which all who 
tasted it pronounced excellent, by the following receipt. 


To each gallon of clear currant juice, add two gal. 
lons of water, and toeach gallon of the mixture add 
three and a half pounds of good brown sugar, and put 
into good barrels. After it has done fermenting it should 
be bunged tight for two or three weeks, when it should 
be racked off the lees and put into clean, strong casks. 
If you wish to give it more body, add to each barrel af. 
ter it has been racked off, one gallon of the best brandy. 
—Zanesville Gazette. 





Rearing Calves without Milk. 

We have several inquiries as to the most economical 
mode of rearing calves. ‘The practice of many, and we 
are inc!uded in the number, is to take the calf from the 
cow at three days o'd, and to give it sweet milk ten or 
fifteen days, and afterwards skimmed milk, with a gill 
of flour or Indian meal, till it is fit to wean, at twelve 


| wieks old. Thisi#the common mode. The following 


from the Bath Soticty papers, is perhaps a better, if not 
a cheaper mode. 


“The following is as near a calculation of the ex. 
pense of rearing my calves, without milk, as I can at 
present assert. In the year 1787, I weaned seventeen 
calves—in 1788, twenty-three, and in 1789, fifteen. I 
bought, in 1788, three sacks—{[three bushels each] of 
linseed ; I put one quart of the seed to six quarts of wa- 
ter, which by boiling ten minutes, became ogee jelly; 
this jelly is mixed with a small quantity of tea of the 
best hay, steeped in boiling water. 


“ Having my calves to drop at different times. I did 
not make an exact calculation of the expense of this 
hay-tea; but out of my three sacks of seed, I had bet- 
ter than two bushels left at last. I gave them the jelly 
and hay-tea three times aday. ‘To the boy who leok- 


‘| ed after them, 6d, (11 cents) per day ; the price of the 


linsced was 4s. 6d. (say $1) a bushel; the whole three 
years’ feed £2 5s. $10. My calves are kept in a good 
gro ving state, and are much better at this time than my 
neighbors, that are reared by milk ; they do not fall off 
so much when they come to grass.” : 

We bey of our dairy folks, who are in the habit of 
murdering their calves at their birth, to save milk, to 
try the above mode. Here were fifty-five calves raised at 
an expense, in linseed jelly, of about 184 cents each, with 
hay-tea and attendance, as cheap here as in England, 
without a particle of milk. If interest does not pre- 
vail, humanity should. 

As a cure for scouring in calves, mix a ball of 
wheaten flour and chalk with gin, and give them—®0 


| lay before them a lump of chalk, which they can lick. 


To young calves, the food, be it sweet or skimmed 
milk, hay-tea or linseed-milk, as it is called, should be 
given of a temperature similar to cow's milk when firet 
drawn ; as they advance in age, the heating may ir 
gradually dispensed with; and .wisps of hay shou 
then be placed before them, in order to induce them to 
eat. Barley, Indian corn and oat.mea! may be give) 
in small quantities in their drink, and increased as thes 
advance in growth. Beets, shredded fine, are said to 
he excellent for calves, when they get four or five 
weeks old.— Albany Cultivator. 
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From the Farmer's Cabinet. legions, who performed marches and endured fatigne 
Fat Muatton—Roots. | which modern soldicrs could not begin to endure, knew 
For a number of years I have been in the habit of at- || "% the use of ardent spirits. Tincir beverage Was sim. 
tending the Philadelphia market, principally with mut. || Ply vinegar and water, This is an execllent drink for 
ton, and as I always personally superintended my sheep || aborers in warm weather—and if a little molasses is 
and other animals on the farm, and saw that they were | added, the draught will be more palatable and perhaps 
regularly and sufficiently fed, I generally brought meat || be more refreshing. ca 
which I was not ashamed of, and which by its good || Some people have supposed that ardent Spirns sip. 
quality recommended itself to purchasers, insomuch | plied strength; this is a gross mistake; they only ex. 
| 
| 


} 
} 
} 
) 
j 


that I had no difficulty in securing a regular set of good || P°"d and exhaust it. A man who labors under the ex- 
customers, who cheerfully paid a fair price for a good || Citement of alcohol, will always, when its stimulating 


article. Some of my neighbors attended the same mar. |, effects are over, find that he has lost more strength than | of it, and having 


ket—but as I generally sold out first they thought I | he would have been williag to spare when he raised the 
was * uncommonly lucky.” Four years since I obtain- || cup to his lips. If you wish Lo supply strength, carry | 
ed a quantity of the seed of the French sugar bect, and || 8°™e€ crackers in your pockets into the field with you ; | 
put in an acre by way of experiment, not in the way of | or some of the substantial eakes which a good house. | 
making sugar, but the making of fat. This first trial | wife knows how to make, and occasionally cat one of 


fixed me. My cows, sheep, and hogs were very fond of | them. These will do you more good tlian so many glass. | 


them, during the long and severe winter which follow. || © of grog.—Maine Cultivator. 


ed. They all kept in good heart and condition; what | F . . 
surprised me most was the rapid manner in which my | Vetcrinary—How to Introduce a Seton or 
sheep, fed on the sugar beet, took on fat; and when car. | Rowel. 
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from their very superior appearance. But it was notin | Since I have addressed you a piece on the Po!!-evil and 
appearance only ; the meat was of a much better quali. |! Fistula of horses, I have thought that I might adda 
ty, more juicy, aud exceedingly tender. The inquiry | few directions for those who had not a farrier at hand, 
was, ‘why, sir, on what do you fatten your shee) ?” | or do not wish toemploy onc. It may also happen that 
And when I replied, on the sugar beet, hay, and a || the disorder is found only when it has made too much | 
smal! portion of corn, it would generally call forth an || progress; for as soon as matter has collected inwardly | 
exclamation of surprise. Ever since I have been a a “geton, or rowel, must be introduced, which can 
grower of sugar beet, the meat I take to market is al. || hardly be done without twisting the horse’s nose with a | 
ways in demand, and brings several cents more per || very simple instrument, too well known for me to de. 
pound than that fattened in the old way; and yet, |} scribe it, As to the seton, it is thus prepared :—Cnt as 
strange to say, some of my neighbors, although I have || many small thongs of leather as may be needed, about 
urged them, will not plant the beet for their stock. I || 8 inches long, and rather less than one inch broad, one | 
lave been benefitted to the extent of several hundred || end is to be cut rather sharp, the other must have a slit 
dollars by the introduction of this root—the effects are || nearly an inch from the extremity of the broad part and 
visible—-my neighbors know it—and yet they standlook. || onc inch long, then draw the skin with the index finger 
| 


ers on, halting between two opinions, But light is || and thumb lower than the swelling ; the skin being thus | 
breaking in upon us, and of one thing you may be assu- || drawn perfectly clear from the flesh and muscles, then 
red, that is, that the time is not far distant when every || take a sharp and narrow pointed knife and plunge it in. 
extensive stock feeder will be an extensive root grower. || to the skin below the fingers, and introduced the thong 

To the delinquents, and there are many in my Vicin- || of leather immediately to go through the aperture, and 
ity, I would say, ** rouse ye from your lethargy, and al. | pull it on the other side to about half its length, then let 


t 


ea 





] 
jis raised in this vicinity. Consequently our farmers 
| have bought thélr young cattle from droves from differ. 
| ent parts of the country, and have had no opportunity 
| to select the brecd, the result of which is a miserable 
|| breed of cattle. Now sir, the mode which T have adopt. 
| ed, (with great success) is, I take my calves (that come 
|| in Lhe fall or winter,) from the cow when three or four 
'| days old, (as the case may be,) I take a small quantity 
; of good English hay, and make a tea from it ; Iadda 
| small quantity of milk, anda very little molasses to it. 
|| The calf drinks freely, and very soon becomes very fond 
) got the taste, will eat hay at three 
| weeks old, with as mach eagerness as a calf will usually 
eat grass at ten weeks old. As they increase in age, I 
| deercase in the quantity of milk, unless I happen ‘to 
have a large quantity of poor milk. I make the tea 
| pretty strong, and: give them about as much as they 
would usually require of milk, twice a day, with a few 


} 
carrots cut up fine, and also as much hay as they will 


leat. ‘The hay that the tea is made of is not lost, 2s the 
jeattle willcatitall. T geterally have a kettle with hay 
| in iten the fire ail the time; a sma!) quantity of hay 
ried to market the saddles excited particular attention, || 7'9 the Editor of the Franklin Farmer :—Dear Sin :— || 
_ very much indebted to the Hon. John Wells, of Boston, 


will make enough for morning and night. I have been 


for the Lreed of my cattle ; have had them of him, and 
without exception, I think his breed of cattle is by far 
the best in this country. I have found no difficulty in 
selling my cows, from fifty dollars to a much higher 
price. I think a calf may be raised tillit is ten weeks 
old, in the manner I have adopted, for the smal! sum 
of three dollars—the trouble js but trifliag. If the above 
remarks, or any part of them, are of any service to the 
public, they are at your service. With much esteem, 
your friend and humble servant. MINOT THAYER. 





From the Franklin Farmer. 
Things that I have seen. 

I have seen a farmer wade up to his knees wiuter af. 
ter winter, through manure in going to his stable ; when 
for years his garden hac been unproductive for the want 
of the article so much in his way. 

I have scen a farmer pass fifty times by a breach in 
his fence and never stop to aright it, always putting it 








though for the present season you have lost the advan- || go the skin and rub the leather with Basiliam ointment 
tage of planting the sugar beet and the mangel wurtzel, || mixed with Spanish flies; turn the string s0 that the | 
yet you may in some measure atone for your past ne- || mixture should be well introduced under the skin, then | 





off for another day, until the greater part of his crop 
was destroyed. 

I have seen a farmer ploughing around bunches of bri- 
ars until his field was so taken with them, that he was 





glect, by putting in immediately a sufficient quantity of || pase the sharp end of the thong into the slit so that it is | 
ruta baga. You have time enough for this, but none |! fastened easily. Leave this dressing untouched for 24 | 
to lose. The ruta baga is an excellent root—piant it || hours, after which rub the thong again with the oint. | 
liberally—cultivate it thoroughly—and you will find } ment and turn in the sore. When the mattering be- 
your account in it in more ways than one, if you are || comes abundant, the wound mnst be washed with milk- 
spared until the ensuing winter. Depend upon it, there || warm soap suds, anda poultice may be applied and 
is nothing better for cattle than routs, properly prepared. || changed twice a day ; that is made of either mullein or 
I put in some of almost all kinds; and I find carrots || flaxseed, or even bran well boiled and pretty thick.— 
answer well for achange. But with me the sugar beet | 


he suga When the swelling gives way andthe horse almost 
is superior to all others. My way of feeding is simple. || cured, then the leather is cut off, and the place washed 


When the cattle are housed they are kept constantly || carefully with soap suds until perfectly closed. It would | 
furnished with good hay, have roots three times a day || be better to cover any sore of a horse under treatment 
with an occasional change to corn or cut feed. I find 1 or the flies might make it much worse, and the cold in 
great benefit from currying my cows—indeed, it scems || winter is very injurious. W. MENTELLE. 
to me as necessary to curry a cow as a horse—and if || Franklin Farmer. 
any one will make the experiment as I did on two oxen, | 
it will remove every doubt. They were both put up at 
same time—fed precisely alike—and the treatment | 
throughout was similar in every respect, except in the | “ 
use of the curry comb, and the ox on which it wee used Braiwtnee, January 13, 1833. 
was in reality, as well as in appearance, six per cent. Rev. Mr. Corman :—Dear Sir: In answer to your | 
better than his fellow. ‘The cause of this must be ap- || inquirics respecting the mode which I have adopted in 
parent to every reflecting mind. N. raising cattle, I can merely say, that I havc for ten or 
Delaware County, May 18, 1839. fifteen years past, preferred to rais* caives that come in 
| the fall of the year, rather than those that come in the 
spriug, for two important reasons: the first, and equally 
| important is, the great saving in expense. Those that 
| I have raised within the above time, have not cost more 
| 
| 











From Rev. Heary Colman’s Second Report. 
On Raising Calves, 














Time was when farmers used to think they couid rot | 
do their haying without several gallons of ardent spir. | 
iis—generally of that delicious beverage, New England | 
rum. Strange how people would reason. Ram was 
necessary in all cases—even under very opposite cases, | : 
Was a man too warm? He must drink rum to cool || they took was about eight quarts per day each ; the 
him. Was he cold? He must drink rum to warm || common price of milk has been twelve aud one half | 
him. Was he dry? Hie must drink rum to moisten || cents per gallon, and four cents'per single quart, and 
his skin. Was he wet? He must drink rom to dry || more sold by the quart than by the gallon. Upona 
him. Was he idle and without any labor to perform ? | calculation, you will see, that it would cost about 
He must érink rum to revive him. Oh, how ingenious seventeen doliars, upon the lowest viditi of milk, to pre- 
is man in inventing excuses for what in fact can admit | pare a calf to go to pasture ; as ition, wer rs that | 
of no apology. No body in health was ever better off || are raised in the spring, generaily come in when two | 
for rum; but thousands on thousands have been ruined | years old, which I think too young ; the cows are not 
by it—bringing also haggard want and misery upon i so good nor so large, and will not hold out so long, ha. | 
tens of thousands of innocent wives and children. We || ving come to moturity too soon. 


An old Notion Exploded. 
t 


than one quarter part so much as those that I formerly 
raised. They used generally to be with the cow f.om 
eight to ten weeks. ‘The usual quantity of milk which 


are rejoiced that the Temperance cause has in some Another difficulty which arises from letting the calves 
good measure taken the excuses out of tipplers mouths, |) take the milk from the cow, is, when you tarn them to 
and the cup from their lips. But yet there is room for || pasture they are very uncasy, continually bawling afier | 
more good to be done. || their mother, eat but little, and fall away in flesh, and | 
We begun to say something about the disuse of the || are often stinted. Those that are raised in the fall or | 
practice of providing rum for haymakers. That prace 1 winter, do not generally come in until they are two and | 
tise is about done away. Few of our respectable farm- || one half years old, are mach larger, and continue good 
ers, we believe, now even think of furnishing their || cows much longer. The expense of raising them in the 
hands with grog. © This is as it shou!d be. The Roman |! old way, has been so much, that scarcely a single calf | 





‘| been profitably employed. 


compelled to abandon the cultivation and give it up to 
the neighbors as a blackberry patch in common. 

I have seen a farmer put up his stock fodder in so 
careless a manner that the first wind would blow down 
the stacks; in which condition they would remain uatil 
the fodder was so spoiled, that his half starved cattle 
would refuse to eat it, and he woald wonder why his 
cattle were so much poorer than his neighbors. 

I have seen a farmer who took great care of his fod. 
der, but in feeding it to his cattle would let in the hogs, 
or not separate them from the cattle, and before they 
could masticate half their allowance, the remainder 
was so rooted about, and so filthy that th y must be 
more than half starved to cat it. He too, is one of the 
wondering class. < 

I have seen a farmer fecd his horses in a hollow tree 
with both ends open, and a hole in the middle: ‘* Oh,” 
says he, ** the pigs will get what falls out.” Yet strange 
to te'l, he never could account for his horses being al- 
waysso poor, J wonder. 

I have seen a farmer who seldom went where his 
boys were ploughing, and when he did, it was the same 
thing; for they would merely skim the earth, cut and 
cover, make half a crop; and wonder. 

I have scen a farmer and he a good rough car. 
penter, who had nota door to his stables; he would 
stop up the entrance with rails laid crosswise, leaving 
a hole at the bottom to ercep in and oit when feeding. 
The labor lost in course of the year, in pulling down and 
| putting up this abominiable substitute, applied to the ma. 
| king of doors, would have furnished him for a lifetime. 
| He is always wondering how some folks have time to 
do snch things. 

I have soen a farmer after all his labor and expense 
in growing, cutting, stacking, spreading, dew rotting, 
and taking up his hemp, throw hundreds of pounds in 
the corners of the fence, to make room for another crop; 
again to be destroyed in part, like the preeeding one. 

I have seen a farmer richer than his neighbors, (and 
to their great detriment) lose as much time in borrow. 
ing and returning the varivus implements of husbandry, 
as would pay for them in two years, if time so spent had 
| Rerorm. 








Lime as a Manure for Potatoes. 

Jobn Idle of Waterford, Vt. states that he raised 100 
bushels more of potatoes to the acre than otherwise, by 
making use of half a pint of lime to each hill in plant- 
ing. The lime is laid in the hill, and the potatoes drop. 
ped and pressed upon it before covering.— Yankee Far. 
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[! syrup, and lay them single to dry on dishes, in the su 
Pits for protecting Plants during Winters iors stove. When dry, put them nid a velve: aie tt 
I think you would tempt many of your er bang r into a pan of cold water, and draw it instantly out 
scribers, by making them acquainted with the t rach = again, and pour them on a fine soft cloth, dry them, and 
a good pit for the keeping of tender ae pe Pears + fe | set them once more in the hot sun, or onastove. Keep 
p@onias, (tree) verbenas, carnations, ani atone } them in a box, with layers of white paper, in a dry place. 
herbaceous perennials generally—rhododendrons, aza. This way is the best to give plumpness to the fruit, as 
leas, En, lish laurels, Aucuba, japonica, etc., Kerria iv lt eralt oo ecler ond Gavin, 
ponica. I had one Yas a “5 fall, 22 Y aghicd 4, 
and 3 feet deep. very fine day I remove the shutters ‘ 
(if there be sng within) obs os air. I have in it | From the Yankee Farmer, 
all the above kinds of plants, except azaleas, and, as | Turneps among Corn. 
yet, every thing in a fine healthy state. Thethermom- | When hoeing corn the last time, in the latter part of 
eter has been but once below thirty-two degrees, and | June and first of July, a small quantity of turnep seed, 
then I believe it was not quite one degree below it. | say from four to six ounces may be sowed on an acre, 
There has been very little frost within I presume it) and duginata very smailexpense. If the corn is thick 
would answer for camellias, as they could stand cones. and grows high, and does not ripen, or is not cut up 
derable frost, if the airing take place gradually, anc |) early so as to let in the sun, the turneps will be shaded. 
with the exclusion of the direct rays of the sun. and grow so little as to do no injury to the corn; but if 
Successful experiment in multiplication of petals.— the corn be a low kind and hele but little, if it ripens 
For the encouragement and gratification of the florist, early, or if it is cut up at the roots, or the stalks are cut 
especially should he be a lover of native plants, we sub. early ; the sun will shine upon the turneps, and many 
join an interesting fact connected with his pursuits. A || may be raised at a trifling cost. 
few years ago, a specimen of Thalictrum anemonoides We have found it profitable to sow turneps among 
( better known as Anemone thalictorides) having an ex- |) corn; when the turneps do not grow sufficiently large to 
tra number of petals, was observed and gathered in the |) be valuable, they are so shaded that they are no more 
vicinity of one of our western Cities. Submitted to pot injury to the corn than a few small weeds; and where 
culture, in a good compost, it showed adecided tenden- |) the sun can shine upon the turneps they usually grow to 
cy to become multiplex, until its bloom in the present || a good size. When a hill of corn is missing, there will 
spring has exhibited a truly double character. This lit. usually be a good lot of turneps, and in this way every 
tle plant, or rather its British representative and co-spe- || spot is made to produce something valuable. 
cies, is familiarly known asa delightful floral gem, to We once noticed a piece of corn of about an acre, on 


several, who have a taste for choice flowers; so pretty, Pr 

so white, and so modest its habits, it needs but an intro- on ° — ountes . a pire pie sowed before 

duction, to be admired and prized by all. Not a few of || — me in Aeegd elr 4 y the oe ol pre 

our native plants may be annually detected in this ab. |) — ing wbeet Se yey 
little, and did not probably reduce the crop of corn to 


de ae 
— aberration, and ar pre ace: myllbyog the amount of half a bushel; they grew to a large size 
planted into & more congenta? soil, that they may De. || and the produce of the corn was 80 bushels. 


come valuable, not only to that rare class of florists, 
the lover of American plants, but also to every one who | If corn be planted four feet apart and there be one 


delights in multiplex or double flowers.— Magazine of | turnep as large asa quart measure to each hill, the crop 
Horticulture. would be over 80 bushels to the acre. It is evident that 
one turnep of this size on a space four feet square would 
Feeding Cattle. | not shade the corn so as to injure it even if it had a good 
Mr. Eprror—you will oblige one of your constant | growth before the corn comes to maturity ; but the corn 
readers hv publishing the following extract. It is short || usually gets ripe while the turneps are smal! and harm- 
but nct le s worthy. I would recommend to all my || less as to their effects on the corn. 
brother rarmers who have adopted the soiling system, || | We published last year an account of 180 bushels of 
to sce that their cattle are properly attended to and at || English flat turneps raised on 1 1-4 acres of burnt ground 
regular intervals. Nothing should be permitted to break || among corn without injury to the grain; only 12 1.2 
in upon and derange your system, for upon this in a || cents worth of seed was sowed on the 8th day ef June. 
good degree, rests your success; | It appears evident from numerous experiments that the 
“ Regularity of feeding cattle is of prime importance. || best method of harvesting corn, considering the crop of 
Three times a day, precisely at a certain hour, accord. || 8"#!n and fodder and the labor, is to cut up the corn at 
ing to Mr. Lawrence, they should be furnished with | te root and shock it when the corn is glazed ; this lets 
their food. M. Dean observed, that neat cattle and |, the sun in upon the a sowed among corn, and 
horses should not have so much laid before them at once |, Where the corn is tolerably early a good crop may be 
as will quite serve to fill them. The hay they have | obtained. — Yankee Farmer. 
breathed on much they will not eat up clean, unless | or — 
they are very hungry. It is best therefore, to fodder || Saxony Ewes, 
them twice at night, and twice in the morning. Let | HE Subscribers wiil' let for a term of years, to responsible far- 
neat cattle as vell as horses have both light and fresh || ee oe Ses in lote of filly or upwards, to be 
air let in upon their fodder when the weather is not too || “These Sheep beloas to the White Springs flock, which is well 
cold and stormy to allow the windows to be open. || known to be as fine as any in the cauutry. 
What one sort of cattle leaves should be given to anoth. || Terms made known ox applicatton 4 a, Ae 
er sort. Those that chew the cud will eat the leavings || Goneva, July 6, 129. JOHN NICHOLAS. 
of those who do not, and vice rersa.— Farmer's Cabinet. || ~ 





























| AGRICULTURAL AGENCY. 
Milking. \ ‘ S. SKINNER, late Postmaster of Baltimore, and now 


q ; again Editor of the AMERICAN FARMER, and his 
In the morning the cows should be driven gently two !! gon T. B. SKINNER, offer their services to the Agricultural com- 


or three times round the yard before milking ; they will |! ™¥0'ty, a8 Agents for the purehase, of Real Estate, Domestic Aani 


. oe ! || mels of improved breeds, Garden and Field Seeds, and SEED-crain 
yield more for the exercise. We have seldom hired a || of the best kinds and quality—Agricultaral Implements, Frait Trees, 
good milker. Females are better than men, they have |! and Morus Multicaulis Treee—Silk-worm Eggs, Machinery, avd all 


more patience. A good milker will obtain at least one || wre i wae 
quarter more cream than one that milks slowly. We |! wey Was Geo whew sasicgs umsavers t the ond that these whe 





: =r them shall not be imposed on by spurious or ill made ani- 
have often proved this , we hired one summer a man l| male, seed reins trecs, machmery Or implements. A moderate com- 
from New Hampshire who had managed a farm several 1] mission will be charged. All letters addressed, post paid, to either 


. t ec “ 1 ' Pere 
years. Heo was a clever but a moderate milker; we | sakaveneain * mre a ‘s SKINNER - wr ge 
then had four cows in milk, and discovered our slow || June 20, 1530-11 T. B. SKINNER, { Baltimore. 


milker was fast drying up our cows; we concluded to ‘garry ——- — — 
give him our aid and let him milk only two; on the first |) Agricultaral Warehouse and Seed Store. 
trial he obtained the same quantity that we did. In one |, 79 Barclay-street, New-York. 
week we obtained one quart more than he at milking ; 1} At this old established stand. the subscribers tako pleasure in 
he said his cows were nat equal to ours; we then shift. l\ announcing to the public, that they have made extensive ar- 
ted, and obtained within pine days, more milk from his | hen a to aecommodste farmers in all ew Semen with 
z . € ‘ 3 | husbandry, viz -— gricultural implements, a nila sw y of 
cows than he did from ours. This was wholly to be as. |) Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, Durham Cattle, ren 
cribed to his moderate milking, for he left none in the || %rkshire pigs, 10,000 Morus multicadlis Mulberry trees; Publica. 
udder.—- Boston Cultirator. | tions on Rural subjects, &c. 


| Published here the Rara! Library, S. Pleet, editor,a few copies of 


: | Ist vol. for sale. The object of this work is to constitute a Library 
To Dry Cherries the Best W AY. j at the least possible expense, 2d vol., commeucing with Professor 


. : : Low’s Elements of Prac F 5 , 
To every five pounds of cherries stoned, weigh one of || ements of Practical Agriculture, with noarly 250 fine en 





dag gravigns, subscription $3. Bubscriptions received for the Genesee 
sugar double refined. Put the fruit into the preserving 1 Farmer, Cultivator, &e. &c. : J. W. WEAVER & CO. 
pan with very little water, make both sealding hot ; || 40"! 20“mly 76 Baslay-at, New-York 











take the fruit out and immediately dry them; put them 


in the pan avain. « row: | , 

of = cm si ae strewing the sugar between each layer || O* a Superior quality ead warranted. If they do not answer the 

fi n ymed wi Stand to melt; then set the pan on the expectations of the purchaser, they ~;' be returned and the, 
re, and make it scalding hot as before; take it off, and || ™°"* refunded. For sale at the Rochester Edge Tool Manufacto- 


; . 2 ; , Office on Front Strect, ) idge.. 
repeat this thrice with the sugar. Drain them from the !' Name 29-w3m nit eee ~ R. BART" N 


GRINDSTONES, 


Great Sale of Impioved Short Horn Catt 
and Blood Horses. 
HE subscribers will aell nt Auction, on Tuesday, the 10th day 
oa of ry spar ood pest, * Petes s Samuel Allen, on the Niaga- 
a river. two miles below Black Rock, the entire stock of Improved 
SHORT HORN CATTLE, for several years past bred o 
of 1. P. Avice, on Grand Island. TAY Stee 
e consists of about 30, including COWS, BULLS, I l. 
ERS and CALVES. Several of them Eave been imported “pn 
of the subscribers direct from Enginud, and with their produce, are 
surpassed by few animals in the country. In addition to these, every 
animal offered is the direct descendant of thorough bred imported 
stock, and of ee peel of blood. 
_ With the above will be , 20 select and beautiful animals, con- 
sisting of pure DEVON ; crosses of different degrees between the 
Devon and Improved Short Hora; crosses of the Alderney, and of 
the Ayrshire, with the Shert Horn. These are cows, heifers and 
calves; all superior animals. 

ALSO—The superb Horse “ BELLFOUNDER,” (got by Impor- 
ted * Bellfounder,”’ the best thorough bred trotting horse ever in 
America, and out of the imported Mare “ Lady Allport,” bred by 
T. T. Kissam, Esq. of Long Island. The stock of this horse is un- 
surpassed in the country for size, speed and action Together with 
several elegant THOROUGH BRED BREEDING MARES, and 
Fillies, and two or three young horse Colts, the produce of the 
avove These animals are of the highest character as roadsters; 
and as trotters, no blood in the country has excelled them. They are 
ull from the best stables of Long Island. Also, a beautiful pair of 
full bred matched Fillies, 5 years old. Al! these horses are blood 


le, 


bay. 

Tis entire stock will be sold without reserve to the highest bidder, 
commencing at 10 o'clock A.M. They can be shipped within an 
hour from the form on board the steamboats to go up the lakes, or 
on board the canal boats atthe farm. Catalogues of the animals, 
with descriptions and pedigrees, will be prepared, and the stock may 
be viewed at the farm previous to the sale. 

A credit of 60 days will be given on approved notes, or accep- 
tances, payable at a bank either in Buffalo, Albany, or New-York, 
for all sums over $300. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

Black Rock, N. Y. Jane %, 180. SAMUEL ALLEN. 

rrr. ‘he “ Ohio Farmer” and “ Lexington (Ky, Intelligencer” 
will please insert the above till the first of tember, and send their 
bills to the subsenbers for payment. wkm 


Horse Rakes. 


S some inquiry has been made through this paper relative to 

Horse Rakes, the stibecriber would take thie opportunity to 

sry to ite patrons, and all others, that he is offering to the public 

the latest improved Revolving Horse Rake, which can be had at the 
following places: 

Rochester—C. Hendrix. Audburn—Hyell, Watrous& Co. Flmi- 
ra—Robert Cevell, jr. & Co. Burdett—FE. Baker & Co. Ovid-- 
| P Himrod & Son. Genoa—H. G. Bushoell. Waterloo—J. L 
Lundy & Co. Seneca Falis—J. C. Chapman. Geddes—s. H. 
Mann. Syracuse—Wright & Wheaton. IJthaca—Wam. R. Collins 
Lenor—Uorace Hall. Chittenango— Crouse ; und many other 
places not here mentioned, 

Those who wish to purchase, would do well to give us a call. 

AMOS HOLBROOK. 

Whitesboro’, June 12, 1839. jun 24 











Morus Multicaulis. 
FINE )ot for sale ; also, a few English Hawthorn of large size, 
a very desirable lot, by 8. MOULSON, 
February 27. Front-street. 


Great and Timely Arrivals ! 
A T THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE.-—The subscriber is hap- 


py to inform his friends and castomers, that he has just recei- 
ved direct from Engiend, a very large supply of imported Seeds. of 
such kinds, and ia such quantities, as will meet the demands of the 
public, and of such quality as cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
Among them are, 
1,500 Ibs. English Perple Top Ruta Baga, 
800 Ibs. English and Scotch assorted Turnep, 
650 Ibs. Mangel Wartzel, 
300 Ibs. French White and Yellow Sugar Beet, 
175 lve. Long Orange, and Altringham Carrot, — 
150 Ibs. Yellow Dutch, and White Portugal Onion, 
500 iba. Cabboge, Cau! flower, Broccoli, and Radish, 
450 ibs. White Dutch Clover, Trifolinm I[ncarnatam. 


Also—New Orchard Grass, Pacey's perennia and Italian Rye 
Grass, Spring Tares. Potatoe Oats, Winter Oats, Many new varieties 
of Peas and Beans, together with a maltitude of smaller articles. 

Also—Nearly one hundred varieties of the choicest English 
FLOWER SEEDS. (These will epvedity be put up in amall pa- 
pers, price 5 conts each, #) cents per dozen.) 

Also—Just received, a good supply of Tnuornsurn's Ciinest 
Tree Conn, aod Rowan Potatoes. 
| Orders already received will be immediately attended to. 

All orders from a distance must conta/a a remittance, or good re 
ference in this - aa 

“p Agents will receive new supplias 2 svon as possibile. 
| May 1, 1839, PBS BBATEHAM 

“y Orwego Agency —M. B. Epson, ist, Oswego, is Agen 
| A a Rochaeter Store. A good assortment of Seeds may be 
found there. a, 











Fruit Trees for Sale. 


hs JE eubseriber respectfully informe his friends and the pablic tha 
he has for aale at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, a large qnaniy of Fruit Trees, grafted and in- 
oculated with the most approved —_ now fit for transplanting. 
| which he will] sell on the most reasonable terme. : 

April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON. 

N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old ArrLt 
REES. 
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Monroe Horticultural Garden and Narsery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. ¥- . 
HIS establishment now comprises uver 20 acres, covered = 
T pactly with trees and plants in different stages of their growth. 
The eubscriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit Loge 
of Freveh, German, English and Amencan varieties, consisting 
Apples, Pears, Plume, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, ong a 
Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries Grape Vices, Vine 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, wdid 
Creepers, Hlerhaccous foscunio! Pianta, Bulbous Roots, Sple 
Peonies, Double ias, &c. &c. . 
| Also, a large ome a of Green House Plants, of choice and #* 
| ject varieties, in good condition. 
Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when eta 
carefully selected and faithfally packed, and if desired, delive 
the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. of this 
Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher 


r. 
"Tatalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or my be had 








hy Fm) dy office of the Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWF. 


























